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NATIONAL UNION OF SOCIETIES FOR EQUAL CITIZENSHIP 
15, DEAN’S YARD, S.W.1. 


WHAT THE VOTE HAS DONE. 


By Dame MILLICENT FAWCETT, G.B.E., J.P., LL.D. 


Before women were enfranchised it was possible, after years 
of hard work, and persistent effort, to get through Parliament 
changes in the law favourable to the position of women. But this 
process was not rapid; and it absorbed the labour of a large 
number of able women. During the first eighteen years of the 
present century four such measures were carried, or one in every 
four and a-half years, whereas in the nine years since women have 
had the vote the rate has been speeded up in a rather remarkable 
degree. I wish, however, to emphasise not merely the number 
and value of the Acts that have been passed since women had the 
vote, but the completely different and improved atmosphere that 
has been created as regards the sphere of women in national life 
and its responsibilities. Those of us who had worked in the 
Lobbies and Committee Rooms of the House of Commons for 
bettering the legal position of women were conscious of this 
improvement from the very moment when the Representation of 
the People Act, 1918, received the Royal Assent. We were no 
longer there on sufferance, but by right. 

Below will be found a list of many of the changes in the law, 
favourable to women, which have been made in the United 
Kingdom since the passing of the Representation of the People Act 
in February, 1918. 


The Parliament (Qualification of Women) Act renders it 
possible for a constituency to choose a woman as its representative 
in the House of Commons. This Act went through almost 
unopposed. But as it was passed only three weeks before the 
General Election of 1918 took place, it is not surprising that no 
woman was elecied. Nearly all the constituencies had already 
selected their candidates. Notwithstanding this, 16 women stood 
for election, among them one who had been a leading opponent of 
Women’s Suffrage. Viscountess Astor (C.), stood at a by-election 
for Sutton, Plymouth, in 1919, and was elected, while Mrs. Win- 
tringham (L.) at another by-election at Louth, in 1921, was elected. 
In the General Election of November, 1922, there were 25 women 
candidates, but only the 2 who had already been in Parliament 
were successful. In May, 1923, another by-election at Berwick- 
on-T weed resulted in the return of a third woman to Parliament— 
Mrs. Philipson, as a Conservative, who had the immense majority 
of more than 6,000 votes over her opponent. In the General 
Election of December, 1923, there were 34 women candidates, of 
whom 8 were successful, 3 belonging to the Conservatives, 3 to 
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the Labour, and 2 to the Liberal Parties respectively. The 3 
women who had already sat in the House of Commons were re- 
elected; in the case of 2 of them by largely increased majorities. 
It was a proud moment when, in 1924, 2 women were appointed 
members of the Government—-Miss Margaret Bondfield, as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, and Miss 
Susan Lawrence as one of the Parliamentary Private Secretaries 
to the Board of Education. After the General Election of 
October, 1924, in spite of the disappointment felt at the defeat of 
all but 4 of the 41 women candidates, an examination of the 
circumstances makes it plain that they merely shared the fate of 
their respective Parties. Miss Ellen Wilkinson, indeed, won the 
seat for her Party. The presence of women members of the 
Government was maintained by the appointment of the Duchess 
of Atholl to the Parliamentary Secretaryship of the Board of 
Education. In 1926 both Miss Bondfield and Miss Susan 
Lawrence were returned at by-elections. 


The Registration of Midwives Amending Act removes some 
of the defects of the previous Act passed in 1902 which was placed 
on the Statute Book only after 12 years’ hard work, and included 
several obvious defects, because it was feared that their removal 
would jeopardise its passing. In 1918, the Amending Act was 
adopted as a Government measure and passed almost unopposed. 


Midwives and Maternity Homes Act, 1926 (England and 
Wales). This Act provides for the protection of a mother from 
the risk of unskilled attendance at childbirth, and makes condi- 
tions and attendant penalties operative on doctors and midwives 
alike, for the first time bringing in the unqualified male midwife. 


Nurses Registration Act.—Trained nurses, without the vote, 
had been working for registration for 32 years but without 
success; one year after the enfranchisement of women the prin- 
ciple of registration was accepted by the Government, and the Act 
embodying it was passed into law. - 


The Affiliation Orders (Increase of Maximum Payment) 
Act, 1918 (England and Wales) amended the Bastardy Laws Act 
of 1872, which fixed 5s. a week as the maximum which the father 
(whatever his wealth) could be made to pay towards the main- 
tenance of an illegitimate child, by increasing this sum to 10s. a 
week. It will be noted that this important change in the Law 
was passed through both Houses of Parliament in the very year 
that women were enfranchised, and it should also be noted that 
four years later, in 1923, a new Bastardy Act in charge of Captain 
Bowyer was passed, which, among other things, raised the 
maximum amount which could be paid under an affiliation order 


to 20s. 


The Legitimacy Act (England and Wales), 1926.—Bills pro- 
viding for the legitimisation of children on the subsequent 
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marriage of their parents were before Parliament for four succés- 
sive Sessions, but, three years running, such Bills were, by the 
dissolution of Parliament, prevented from reaching the Statute 
Book. In 1926 a Government measure was finally passed pro- 
viding for this reform. It does not legitimise those children 
whose parents were married to someone else at the time when 
these children were born. 


The Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act.—In November, 
1918, immediately before the General Election, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law promised, if returned to power, to introduce 
legislation ‘‘ to remove all existing inequalities in the law between 
men and women.’’ They were returned to power by an immense 
majority, but the King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament 
gave no indication of any intention to fulfil this pledge. In 1919 
the Labour Party introduced and carried through all its stages in 
the Commons, notwithstanding Government opposition, a measure 
called the Women’s Emancipation Bill, and this roused the 
Government. The Bill of the Labour Party was torpedoed in the 
House of Lords, and the Government passed through all its stages 
in both Houses the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act. The 
Government measure was not so complete as that of the Labour 
Party, as it made no reference at all to the franchise, but it gave 
an important instalment in the direction of fuffilling the pledge 
quoted above. It opened the legal profession in both its branches 
to women; it enabled women to sit on Juries and to act as 
Magistrates, and it made it clear to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge that they were free to open their membership, degrees 
and all other privileges, to women. Oxford availed itself of these 
powers without delay. Under the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act more than 1,800 women have been appointed as Magistrates. 


League of Nations.—The Charter of the League of Nations 
contains a clause rendering women equally eligible with men for 
all appointments in connection with the League, including the 
Secretariat. This clause has not remained a dead letter. Dame 
Rachel Crowdy has been put in charge of the section dealing with 
Public Health, and the Traffic in Women and Children, and many 
other women have been given responsible positions in the Inter- 
national Labour Bureau, and within the Secretariat of the League. 
Great Britain has not as yet appointed a Woman Delegate to the 
Assembly of the League, but each year since 1922 a woman has 
been appointed as_ substitute-delegate. In 1922, it was Mrs. 
Coombe Tennant, J.P.; in 1923, Dame Edith Lyttelton; in 1924, 
Mrs. Swanwick; in 1925 the appointment was held by the Duchess 
of Atholl, D.B.E., LL.D., M.P., and in 1926 and 1927 again by 
Dame Edith Lyttelton. Miss Bondfield was appointed as the 
British Government Representative to the 21st Session of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office in Geneva in 
1924. In 1926 and 1927 she was Adviser to the Workers’ 
delegate. 
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Women in the Civil Service.—The position in the Civil 
Service is still very far from being completely satisfactory. Major 
Hills, M.P., succeeded in May, 1920, in passing without opposi- 
tion a resolution in the House of Commons favourable to the 
adoption of equal conditions for women as Civil Servants, and in 
August, 1921, a notable Parliamentary victory was won, when 
the Government would certainly have been defeated if they had 
not made important concessions to the claims of women to be 
admitted to the Home Civil Service under the same regulations 
which govern the admission of men. The question of the 
remuneration of women was postponed for three years, but unfor- 
tunately when, in 1924, this was considered, a Treasury Inquiry 
reported against the giving of Equal Pay on the grounds of 
expense. In 1925 the first examination since the war was held 
for admission to the administrative classes of the Service, and was 
open to men and women alike. 


Married Women’s Property Act (Scotland) gives a married 
woman the same rights over her property as a single woman, and 
brings the Scottish legislation into line with the English on this 
subject. 


Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) Act makes 
it possible for sums payable under Maintenance Orders to be 
recovered from men who have gone to any other part of the 
Empire. Reciprocal legislation, without which the British Act is 
a dead letter, has now been passed in most of the Dominions and 
Colonies except India and Canada. 


The Infanticide Act provides that a woman should not be 
accused of murder, if, having killed her infant child, it can be 
shown that she was still suffering from the effects of her con- 
finement. 


Married Women (Maintenance) Act (England and Wales) 
provides that under a Separation Order a sum of up to 10s. for each 


child shall be allowed to a wife in addition to a maximum sum of 
40s. for herself. 


Women Police.—In 1918, the Metropolitan Policewomen . 
Patrols were established and by 1921 numbered 111. The Sex 
Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919, legalised the appointment 
of women as police, and their inclusion in the Police Pensions Act, 
1921, further stabilised their position. In 1922, 80 of the Patrols 
were dismissed, but in 1924 the numbers were increased to 50 and 
they were established as police constables with full powers. Two 
Home Office Committees of Inquiry, in 1920 and 1924, strongly 
recommended their employment. There are now 142 women 
police employed in Great Britain, of whom 50 are in London. 


Nationality of Married Women.—A Bill providing that a. 
British woman should, on marriage, have the same right to change 
or to retain her nationality as has a man, was put before the House 
in 1922. The Joint Select Committee of Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment which was set up on this Bill failed to agree on a report. In 
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February, 1925, however, a Resolution in favour of this principle 
promoted by the N.U.S.E.C. was passed by the House of 
Commons. The Government has asked the Dominions for their 
opinion, and the matter was discussed by the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, which came to no definite conclusions. 


Criminal Law Amendment Act.—As a result of the long 
struggle for the protection of young girls, the passing of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act in July, 1922, must be regarded as 
a triumph. Criminal Law Amendment Bills of various kinds had 
been introduced year after year. In 1922, as a result of great 
pressure mainly from women’s organisations, the Government 
introduced its own Bill, and even this did not get through without 
difficulty. The most important clauses of the Act are those 
which: (a) Raise the age of consent in cases of indecent assault 
from 13 to 16. (Bs) Take away the plea of reasonable cause to 
believe that a girl is under the age of 16 except in the case of 
young men of 23 and under on the occasion of the first offence. 
(c) Extend the time-limit during which proceedings can be taken 
in a case of criminal assault from six to nine months after the 
offence. 


The Law of Property Act, 1922, recants the intestacy laws of 
England and Wales. In cases of intestacy a husband or 
wife will inherit equally the property of the other; mothers are 
put in the same position as fathers as to inheriting the property of 
intestate children or grandchildren; daughters and younger sons 
are given an equal share with the elder son in unsettled land left 
by an intestate ancestor. This same Act, while in some cases it 
puts widows in a worse position than they are in now, does 
improve the position of the widow of an intestate husband who 
leaves a very small estate, because of the provision which increases 
the share she takes in his property, before any division is made to 
other beneficiaries, from £500 to £1,000, together with household 
goods. 


The Law of Property Act, 1925, provides that a husband and 
wife are to be treated as two persons for all purposes of acquisition 
of interest in property under a disposition whereas in some cases, 

at present, if property is left to a husband and wife, and another, 
- the husband and wife take only the half instead of two-thirds. 


The Matrimonial Causes Act (England and Wales) promoted 
by the N.U.S.E.C. provides that a wife may divorce her husband 
on the same grounds as a husband his wife, viz., adultery. The 
Members of the Royal Commission on Matrimonial Causes, 1923, 
reported unanimously in favour of this reform, which obviously 
promotes an important advance towards an equal moral standard 
between the sexes. 


Intoxicating Liquor (Sale to persons under 18) Act was 
piloted through its Parliamentary career very skilfully by Lady 
Astor. It provides that no intoxicating liquor shall be sold to any 
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person under 18 for consumption on licensed premises except wheri 
beer, etc., is sold with a meal. It also forbids the treating of 
persons under 18. 


Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925, which was in many 
respects based on the Guardianship of Infants Bills, which had 
been promoted by the N.U.S.E.C. in five successive Parliaments, 
amends the 1886 Guardianship of Infants Act. It lays down in 
the Preamble that ‘‘ it is expedient that equality between the sexes 
should obtain with respect to the guardianship of infants and the 
rights and responsibilities conferred thereby.’’ Amongst the more 
important provisions of the Act are the tollowing :—(1) that in 
any dispute affecting the child, neither the rights of fathers 
or mothers shall be considered, but the decision shall be given 
solely in accordance with what is for the welfare of the child, (2) 
equal rights to both parents with regard to appointment of 
guardians after death, (3) the right of the mother to obtain a 
maintenance order for the child, as well as an order for custody, 
(4) the right to bring cases under the Act before a Summary Court. 


Summary Jurisdiction (Separation and Maintenance) Act, 
1925 (England and Wales), which also included certain points 
from a larger Bill promoted by the N.U.S.E.C. in 1922, was 
finally passed into law after having been held up by three succes- 
sive General Elections. It adds to the grounds on which a 
separation order can be given for both husband and wife (1) cruelty 
to the children, and (2) habitual drunkenness. It enables a woman 
to obtain a separation order from her husband if he has enforced 
cohabitation when suffering from venereal disease, or has forced 
her to submit herself to prostitution. It removes the condition 
that a wife has to leave her husband first before applying for a 
separation order on the grounds of habitual cruelty or failure to 
maintain, and modifies the law relating to the rescinding of main- 
tenance orders when a separated wife has been guilty of adultery. 


Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 
1925, which represents a great extension of the principle of Social 
Insurance in this country, provides that pensions at the rate of 
10s. a week should be given to the following :—(1) widows: of 
insured men who die after January, 1926; (2) widows of 
insured men who died before January, 1926, with children 
under the age of 144; (3) insured men or women_ between 
65 and 70, or the wives over 65 of such men. (Note.— 
On reaching the age of 70, these classes of persons will 
receive an Old Age Pension without the restrictions contained 
in the Old Age Pensions Act.) It further provides for Children’s 
Allowances of 5s. for the eldest child and 3s. for each subsequent 
child to be paid to the children of both existing widows and future 
widows, until they are 14} years old, or until 16 if they are 
receiving full time instruction at a day school. Orphans’ Pensions | 
of 7s. 6d. a week are paid to the children of insured men or insured 
women, after both the parents are dead, with the same age limits 
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as above. The Act came into force in 1926 for purposes of con- 
tributions and for the payment of pensions to widows and their 
children and to orphans and for unrestricted Old Age Pensions for 
insured people over 70. Old Age Pensions between 65 and 70 will 
come into force in January, 1928. Special conditions are 
laid down with respect to exempt persons, persons in exempted 
employments and voluntary contributors. For ordinary insured 
persons the additional contributions over and above those at 
present required for Health Insurance| amount to 4d. a week for 
men, and 2d. a week for women, to both employer and employee. 


Adoption of Children Act, 1926 (England and Wales) should 
prove a valuable measure in safeguarding the interests of the three 
parties concerned in an adoption—the child, the real parents and 
the adopting parents. The court will now have to sanction 
adoptions, and to satisfy itself that the real parents understand 
what is implied in the total surrender of their child, and that the 
adopters provide a suitable home and are prepared to assume the 
rights and responsibilities of parenthood. 


Public Health (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926. This small 
Act deals with a subject very close to the heart of women—the 
elimination of dirt caused by smoke. It provides that smoke will 
in future come within the rigours of the law not only if it is black, 
as previously, but whatever hue it chooses to favour. Increased 
penalties are also laid upon smoke producers. Unfortunately far 
too much power is given to the Ministry of Health to exclude 
certain processes of industry, and no attempt is made to include 
dwelling houses or sea-going ships. 


Postscript—Legislation still pending, 1927. 


Equal Franchise. Attempts have been made in Parliament 
almost every year since 1918 to provide for the extension of the 
franchise to women on the same terms as to men, and in 1919 
the Women’s Emancipation Bill and 1920 the Representation of 
the People Bill passed their second readings in the House of 
Commons. In 1922 and 1923, Bills were introduced under the 
Ten Minutes Rule, but went no further. In 1924 the Representa- 
tion of the People Act (1918) Amendment Bill, with Equal 
Franchise for its principal object, was introduced by a private 
member of the Labour Party, and adopted by the Labour Govern- 
ment, which, however, went out of Office before all the stages of 
the Bill could be taken. 


In February, 1925, a Representation of the People Act 
(Amendment) Bill, with Equal Franchise for its main object was 
again introduced by private members of the Labour Party, but 
was opposed by the Government on the grounds that Mr. Baldwin 
had given the following pledge which was to be carried out before 
the end of this Parliament :— 


‘“The Unionist Party is in favour of equal political 
rights for men and women, and desire that the question 
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settled by agreement.’ ae : 


The Home Secretary stated wus 


‘““T have the authority of my right hon’ friend, (the 
Prime Minister), who is by my side, to say, as all the House 
knows would be the case, that he stands by that 
pledge. . . . There is no dispute whatever as to the 
Prime Minister’s pledge or its meaning and intention, and 
we do mean to carry out that pledge. We do mean to give 
equal political rights to men and women.’’ 


On April 13th, 1927, Mr, Baldwin announced his intention 
to place on the Statute Book next session legislation giving the 
vote to women on the same terms as men and from the age of 21. 


Our long struggle for a complete measure of Women’s 
Suffrage seems to be nearing its close. The addition of five 
million women voters to the electorate will, we hope, mean not 
only that practically all women will be able to play their part in 
matters concerning the community generally, but also that the 
point of view of women, and: legislation with regard to matters 
in which they and their children are specially concerned will play 
an even greater part on the parliamentary stage than ever before. 


The Public Places (Order) Bill (England and Wales), 
provides that there should be no special legislation against prosti- 
tutes, but that laws relating to order and decency in the streets 
should be applied to men and women equally, and that police 
evidence alone should not be considered sufficient proof of 
annoyance. This Bill has been introduced into both Houses of 
Parliament two years running, as a result of which a Government 
committee has been appointed to enquire into the whole subject. 


Parliament (Qualification of Peeresses) Bill has been intro- 
duced three years running by Lord Astor. The first two Bills 
provided for the right for Peeresses in their own right to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords. This year’s Bill asked for less, viz., 
that the Crown should be allowed to exercise discretion to alter or 
to make letters patent for Peeresses to sit. The Bill was with- 
drawn in view of the Government’s proposal to tackle ts whole 
question of the reform of the House of Lords. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to add, without offence, that 
having had opportunities of observing manners in the House of 
Commons, and comparing them over a period of nearly 60 years, 
I see an enormous, almost an incredible improvement in this 
respect in recent years. Democracy is a great teacher of manners. 
Women felt the difference and the improvement almost im- 
mediately after February, 1918. 

MILLICENT G, FAWCETT, 


Gwen M. Parry & Co., Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, 8. W. 1, 


